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One of the 


tronomy is, that it enables men to predict. 
> such and such an hour, the astronomer is 
le to say, a celestial body will occupy such 
dsuch a point on the celestial sphere. You 
rect a telescope toward the point nained, 
d lo! at the given instant the promised orb 
‘eeps across the field of view. Each year 
ere is issued a thick octavo volume crowded 
th such predictions, three or four years in 
rance of the events predicted ; and these 
dictions are accepted with as little doubt 
astronomers as if they were the records of 
t events. 
ut astronomers are not only able to pre- 
t—they can also trace back the paths of the 
estial bodies, and say : “ At such and such a 
g-past epoch, a given star or planet occu- 
d such and such a position upon the celes- 
lsphere.” But how are they to verify such 
atement? It is clear that, in general, they 
snot do so. Those who are able to appre- 
e (or better, to make use of’) the predic- 
8 of astronomy, will, indeed, very readily 
ord a full measure of confidence to calcula- 
s of past events. They know that as. 


sciences, and they can see that there is 
hing, in the nature of things, to render 
rospection more difficult than prevision. 
» there are hundreds who have no such ex- 
ence of the exactness of modern astro- 
ical methods—who have, on the contrary, 
ague notion that modern astronomy is 
“ely the successor of systems now explo- 
; perbaps even that it may one day have 
ake way in its turn for new methods. 
if all other men were willing to accept the 
julations of astronomers respecting long- 
¢ events, astronomers themselves would be 
| easily satisfied. Long experience has 
ght them that the detection of error is the 
t fruitful source of knowledge ; therefore, 
prever such a course is possible, they al- 
rs gladly submit their calculations to the 
of observation. ‘ 
fow, looking backward into the far past, 
only here and there that we see records 
ch afford means of comparison with mod- 
alculations. The planets haveswepton in 
t courses for ages with none to note them. 
ually, observant men began to notice 
record the more remarkable phenomena. 
such records, made with very insufficient 
mental means, have in general but little 


great charms of the science of 


actual value. 


curacy of calculation. 


the particular eclipse referred to. 


be calculated retrospectively. An unexpected 


result rewarded the undertaking: it was found 
that ancient eclipses could not be fairly ac- 
counted for without assigning aslower motion 
to the moon in long-past ages than she has at’ 


present ! 

Here was a difficulty which long puzzled 
mathematicians. One after another was foiled 
by it. Halley, an English mathematician, 
had detected the difficulty, but no English 
mathematician was able to grapple with it. 
Contented with Newton’s fame, they had suf- 
fered their Continental rivals to shoot far 
ahead in the course he had pointed out. But 
the best Continental mathematicians were 
defeated. In papers of acknowledged merit, 
adorned by a variety of new processes, and 
showing a deep insight into the question at 
issue, they yet arrived, one and all, at the 
same conclusion—failure. 

Ninety years elapsed before the true ex- 


omy is justly named the most exact of|planation was offered by the great mathema- 


tician Laplace. A full exposition of his views 
would be out of place in such a paper as the 
present, but briefly, they amount to this: 
The moon travels in her orbit, swayed 
chiefly by the earth’s attraction. But the 
sun, though greatly more distant, yet, owing 
to the immensity of his mass, plays an im- 
portant part in guiding our satellite. His 
influence tends to relieve the moon, in part, 
from the earth’s sway. Thus she travels in 
a wider orbit, and with a slower motion, than 
she would have but for the sun’s influence. 
Now, the earth is not at all times equally dis- 
tant from the sun, and his influence upon the 
moon is accordingly variable. In winter, 
when the earth is nearest to the sun, his in- 
fluence is greatest. The lunar month, accord- 
ingly (as any one may see by referring to an 
almanac), is longer in winter than in summer. 
This variation had long been recognized as 
the moon’s “annual equation ;” but Laplace 
was the firat to point out that the variation 
is itself slowly varying. The earth’s orbit is 
slowly changing in shape—becoming more 
and more nearly circular year by year. As 
the greater axis of her orbit is unchanging, 
it is clear that the actual extent of the orbit 


It has been found easy to con- 
firm them without any special regard to ac- 


But there is one class of phenomena which 
no inaccuracy of observation can very greatly 

fect... A..total eclipse.of the san is an o®cur-. 
rence so remarkable, that (1) it can hardly 
take place without being recorded, and (2) a 
very rongh record will suffice to determine 
Long in- 
tervals elapse between successive total eclipses 
visible at the same place on the earth’s sur- 
face ; and even partial eclipses of noteworthy 
extent occur but seldom at any assigned place. 
Very early, therefore, in the history of modern 
astronomy, the suggestion was made, that 
eclipses recorded by ancient historians should 


slightly released from the sun’s influence year 

by year, and so brought more and more under 

the earth’s influence. She travels, therefore, 

continually faster and. faster; though the 

change is indeed but a very minute one— 

only to-be detected in long intervals-of time. _ 
Also the moon’s acceleration, as the change is 

termed, is only temporary, and will in due 

time be replaced by an equally gradual retar- 

dation. 

When Laplace had calculated the extent of 
the change due to the cause he had detected, 
and when it was found that ancient eclipses 
were now satisfactorily accounted for, it may 
well be believed that there was triumph in 
the mathematical camp. But this was not 
all. Other mathematicians attacked the same 
problem, and their results agreed so closely 
that all were convinced that the difficulty was 
thoroughly vanquished. 

A very noteworthy result flowed from La- 
place’s calculations. . Among other solutions 
which had been suggested, was the supposi- 
tion (supported by no less an authority than 
Sir Isaac Newton, who lived to see the com: 
mencement of the long conflict maintained by 
mathematicians with this difficulty), that it 
is not the moon travelling more quickly, but 
our earth rotating more slowly, which causes 
the observed discrepancy. ow, it resulted 
from Laplace’s labors—as he was the first to 
announce—that the period of the earth’s rota- 
tion has not varied by one-tenth of a second 
per century in the last two thousand years. 
The question thus satisfactorily settled, as 
was supposed, was shelved for more than a 
quarter of a century. The result, also, which 
seemed to flow from the discussion—the con- 
stancy of the earth’s rotation-movement—was 
accepted ; and, as we have seen, our national 


system of measnres was founded upon the 


assumed constancy of the day’s duration. 
But mathematicians were premature in 
their rejoicings. The question has been 
brought, by the labors of Professor Adams— 
co-discoverer with Leverrier of the distant 
Neptune—almost exactly to the point which 
it occupied a century ago. We are face to 
face with the very difficulties —somewhat 
modified in extent but not in character— 
which puzzled Halley, Euler, and Lagrange. 
Tt would be an injustice to the memory of 
Laplace to say that his labors were thrown 
away. The explanation offered by him is in- 
deed a just one, but it is insufficient. Properly 
estimated, it removes only half the difficulty 
which had perplexed mathematicians. It 
would be quite impossible to present in brief 
space, and in form suited to these pages, the 
views propounded by Adams. What, for in- 
stance, would most of our readers learn if we 
were to tell them that, “ when the variability 
of the eccentricity is taken into account, in 
integrating the differential equations involved 
in the problem of the lunar motions—that is, 
when the eccentricity is made a function of 


is slowly increasing. Thus, the moon is|the time—non-periodic or secular terms ap- 


pear in the expression for the moon’s mean 
motion’—and so on? Let it suffice to say 
that Laplace had considered only the effect 
of the sun in diminishing the earth’s pull on 
the moon, supposing that the slow variation 
in the sun’s direct influence on the moon’s 
motion in her orbit must be self-compensa- 
tory in long intervals of time. Adams has 
shown, on the contrary, that when this varia- 
tion is closely examined, no such compensa- 
tion is found to take place ; and that the effect 
of this want of compensation is to diminish 
by more than one-half the effects due to the 
slow variation examined by Laplace. 
(‘To be concluded.) 


For “The Friend.” 
Obedience to Manifested Duty. 

Our holy and all-wise Redeemer declared, 
“Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know 
them. Not every one that saith unto me, 
Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of 
heaven; but he that doeth the will of my 
Father which is in heaven. Many will say 
to me in that day, Lord, Lord, have we not 
prophesied in thy name? and in thy name 
have cast out devils? and in thy name done 
many wonderful works? And then will I pro- 
fess unto them, I never knew you: depart from 
me ye that work iniquity. Therefore who- 
soever heareth these sayings of mine, and 
doeth them, I will liken him to a wise man, 
which built his house upon a rock; and the 
rain descended, and the floods came, and the 
winds blew, and beat upon that house; and 
it fell not; for it was founded upon a rock. 
And every one that heareth these sayings of 
mine, and doeth them not, shall be likened unto 
a foolish man, which built his house upon the 
sand; and the rain descended, and the floods 
came, and the winds blew, and beat upon that 
house; and it fell; and great was the fall of 
it.” 

He who spake as never man spake, clearly 
points ont, in these memorable words, the 
grounds of our acceptance in the Divine sight. 
We may profess faith in a crucified Redeemer, 
and even call upon others to believe in His 
holy name; but unless we comply with his 
injunction “Take my yoke upon you, and 
learn of me; for I am meek and lowly in 
heart,” we shall never find rest to our souls, 
or have any just claim to be’called Christians. 

Much is said of the necessity of faith in 
Christ, and truly said also, for as the apostle 
declared, without faith it is impossible to 
please God: “For he that cometh to God, 
must believe that he is and that he is a re- 
warder of them that diligently seek him.” 
Such however is the deceitfulness of the bu- 
man heart, and so great the inclination of the 
natural man to evade the cross, and seek some 
easier way to the kingdom of heaven than 
that which is so clearly defined by our great 
Teacher, that it becomes highly needful to be 
well assured that we really have saving, life- 
giving faith. The apostle James saw the dan- 
ger, and pointed it out in the following em. 
phatic words: “What doth it profit, my 
brethren, though a man say he hath faith, 
and have not works? Can faith save him? 
If a brother or sister be naked, and destitute 
of daily food, and one of you say unto them, 
Depart in peace, be ye warmed and filled; not- 
withstanding ye give them not those things 
which are needful to the body; what doth it 
profit? Even so faith, if it hath not works 
is dead, being alone. Yea a man may say, 


Thou hast faith and I have works; show me|during and after the last and 
thy faith without thy works, and I will show 
thee my faith by my works. 
that there is one God; thou doest well; the 
devils also believe and tremble. But wilt 
thou know, O vain man, that faith without 
works is dead? * * * For as the body with 
out the spirit is dead, so faith without works 
is dead also.” 


for poor, lost, sinful man, visits every soul 
with the reproofs of instruction which are 
the way of life; and all those who in simpli- 
city and entire dedication take his cross upon 
them and obey his inspeaking voice, come to 


inestimable gift of their gracious, compas- 
sionate Lord and Master, and become united 


THE FRIEND. 


about March, April, and May, and these, a 
June and July, are the months when it almo 
all makes its appearance, and they will on 
allow a certain quantity to leave the count 
for fear that its price on the coast may fa 
hence only a few tons of this beautiful ga 
are now obtained, where some years ago hu 
dreds were bought. It is said by the nati 
that no trees grow on or near the plac 
where the gum copal is found, and that ev 
grass grows very sparingly: the very sm 
quantities of red earth and sand sometim 
attached to the gum show it to be so high 
ferruginous, that I should, imagine such w 
really the case. 

Fetishes.—The natives of Portuguese A 
gola, who have received the idea of God 
Creator from the white men, will not all 
that the same Power rules over both rac 
but that the God of the white man is anoth 
and different from the God of the black ma 
as one old negro that I was once arguing wi 
expressed it, ‘ Your God taught you to ma 
gunpowder and guns, but ours never di 
and it is perfectly established in their min 
that in consequence of our belonging to 
other and more powerful God, their ‘fetish 
are unavailing either for good or evil, to t 
white man; our ridiculing their belief 
“fetish” only serves to make them belie 
the more in it. 

In almost every large town there isa “feti 
house” under the care of a “fetish man.” Th 
house is generally in the form of a diminuti 
square but, with mud walls, painted whi 
and these covered with figures of men a: 
beasts in red and black colors. The spirit 
supposed to reside in this habitation, and 
believed to watch over the safety of the tow 
the hut also contains the stock-in-trade of t 
“fetish man.” These “ fetish men” are cc 
sulted in all cases of sickness or death, as al 
to work charms in favor of, and against eve 
imaginable thing ; for luck, health, rain, go 
crops, fecundity ; against all illness, storn 
fire, surf, and misfortunes and calamities 
every kind. No death is attributed to natu: 
causes, it is always ascribed to the person 
animal having been “ fetished” by some spi 
or living person, and the “ fetish man” is ¢¢ 
sulted to find out, and if the latter, the eulp 
is fined, sold into slavery or executed, or I 
to take “casca,” to prove his innocence. T 
“ fetish man” also prepares the charms agait 
sickness, &c., with which every man, wom 
and child, as well as their hats and plan 
tions, is provided. 

These charms are of many kinds, and : 
worn round the neck and waist, or suspend 
from the shoulder. A short bit of wood w 
a carved head, with a couple of beads, cowri 
or brass tacks for eyes, and contained it 
little pouch, with the head left sticking 0 
and hung by a string round the neck, is a vi 
common form. A pouch stuffed full of fov 
dung, feathers, and ‘ tacula,” is also a favor 
“fetish.” A bundle of rags or shreds of cot 
cloth of ‘all kinds, black with filth and 
spiration, is often seen suspended from ~ 
shoulder or hung in their huts. The la 
flat seed of the “ Entada gigantea” is als 
common “fetish” to hang from the neck. 
couple of iron bells like the “ Engon ee 
very much smaller, and with a small bit 
iron as a clapper inside, are often hung fr 
the neck or waist, Small antelopes’ hor 
empty or filled with various kinds of fil 


Thou believest 


The Divine spirit of Him who gave himself 


know what true faith is, and receive it as the 


to Him in a holy covenant which will never 
be broken so long as they abide in the true 
Vine. Assuch continue steadfast and faith- 
ful, they will find all their spiritual needs sup- 
plied,—they will be led safely through the 
trials, temptations and dangers of life, and 
have the blessed assurance that in boundless 
unmerited love and mercy their names are 
written in heaven. 


————>.»>—_—__— 


For “The Friend” 
‘Angola and the River Congo. 
(Concluded from page 277.) 

Gum Copal.—The red gum copal, called 
“maquata” by the natives, is of the finest 
quality, and is almost entirely the product of 
the Mossulo country. It is known to exist 
north, in the vicinity of Mangue Grande, but 
it is ‘‘ fetish” for the natives to dig it, and con- 
sequently they will not bring it for trade, and 
even refuse to tell the exact place where it is 
found, but there can be no doubt about it, as 
they formerly traded in it with the white 
men. 

Until about the year 1858, it was a prin- 
cipal article of export from Ambriz ; vessels 
being loaded with it, chiefly to America, but 
with the American war the trade ceased, and 
it has never since attained anything like its 
former magnitude. I believe it to be a fossil 
gam or mineral resin. [have examined quan- 
tities of it, to discover any trace of leaves, in- 
sects, or other remains, that might prove it 
to have been of vegetable origin, but in vain. 

It is obtained from a part of Angola where 
white men are not permitted by the natives 
to penetrate, and I have consequently not 
been an actual observer of the locality in 
which it occurs; but by all the accounts re- 
ceived from intelligent natives, it is found 
below the surface ofa highly ferruginous hard 
clay or soil, at a depth of a few inches to a 
couple of feet. It is very likely that if the 
ground were properly explored, it would be 
found deeper, but most probably this is as 
deep as the natives care to dig for it, if they 
can obtain it elsewhere nearer the surface. 
It is said to be found in irregular masses, 
chiefly flat in shape, and from small knobs to 
pieces weighing several pounds. These are 
all carefully chopped into small nearly uni- 
form pieces, the object of this being to enable 
the natives to sell it by measure,—the mea- 
sures being little “ quindas” or open baskets ; 
the natives of the country where it is obtained 
not only bring it to the coast for barter, but 
also sell it to the coast natives, who go with 
goods to purchase it from them. 

The blacks of the gum country are so in- 
dolent that they will only dig for the gum 
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e also suspended round the neck for charms. 
hildren are never seen without a string tied 
und the waist, with or without some beads 
rung on it, and the ends hanging down in 
ont. 

Hung in the huts, and outside over the 
9ors are all kinds of ‘fetishes,’ and in the 
ywns and about the huts are various figures, 
enerally roughly carved in wood, and some- 
mes made of clay, but always colored red, 
ack, and white. The finest ‘‘ fetishes” are 
ade by the Mussurongos on the Congo river. 
ome of these large ‘‘fetishes” have a wide- 
read reputation, and the “fetish men” to 
hom they belong are often sent for from 
ng distances to work some charm or cure 
ith them. I have constantly met them carry- 
@ these great ugly figures, and accompanied 
y two or three attendants beating drums and 
anting a dismal song as they go along. 

On the coast there are several “fetish men” 
ho are believed to have power over the surf, 
ad their aid is always invoked by the natives 
hen it lasts long, or is so strong as to pre- 
snt them going out in their canoes to fish. 
here is a celebrated one at Musserra, and I 
ave often seen him on the high cliff or point 
oing through his incantations to allay the 
eavy surf; he has a special dress for the oc- 
asion, it being almost covered with shells 
nd sea-weed ; he is called the “ Mother of the 
Vater,” and his power is held in great dread 
y the natives. No white man can goto the 
rranite Pillar at Musserra without having 
ropitiated him by a present. This one, how- 


blind faith in them. The Cabinda negroes|tion in him, and become unworthy of life in 
who were working as washer-boys, &c., lived|him, by disobedience to his manifest will un- 
apart from the other natives, as they always|der the dispensation of his gospel.” A few 
do, in a little town or collection of huts by|years later, whilst visiting on the Island of 
themselves; one afternoon one of these huts|Cuba, he speaks on war, to the governor of 
caught fire, and such was their belief in their|that place, by whom he had been very hos- 


‘* Manipanzos” as they call their ‘ fetish” 
figures, to preserve the huts from fire, that 
they did nothing cither to put it out, or to 
prevent the flames spreading; in a very short 
time the town was consumed, and the Ca- 
bindas lost the whole of their property ; they 
ran about like madmen, throwing up their 
arms and crying out, and abusing the “ En- 
dochi” (their name for Endoqui) in Cabinda 
who had cheated them with useless “ fetishes,” 
and vowed vengeance on him when they 
should return to their country. 


For “The Friend.” 
Short Sketches of some of our early Friends; in which 
may be traced the Origin of some of our Testimonies, 
with their reasons for maintaining them. 
(Continued from page 275.) 

When George Fox was in his twenty-sixth 
year, great efforts were made to induce him 
to join the parliamentary army. But he had 
long since enlisted under the banner of One, 
who is the “Prince of Peace;” who ever 
teaches his followers, to love their enemies, 
and to forgive those who persecute them. 
Therefore did he refuse to take up arms in 
any cause, choosing rather to suffer, than 
forsake his heavenly Leader. Thus, when 
the regiment was offered to him, over which 


pitably entertained, and who hdd treated him 
more as a friend than a stranger, as follows: 
“Our discourse being upon war, and the na- 
ture of it, I showed him that as Christ is 
the Prince of righteousness and peace, so his 
kingdom differs from the kingdoms of men, 
being no worldly kingdom, and as he had com- 
manded his followers to love their enemies, 
and thereby taken from them all cause of 
fighting, so he also said, ‘My kingdom is not 
of this world ; for if my kingdom were of this 
world, then would my servants fight, but my 
kingdom is not from hence. And that the 
apostle also said, ‘From whence come wars 
and fightings among you? Come they not 
from hence, even of your lusts that war in 
your members?’ To this the Governor as- 
sented, saying, ‘though they did not desire 
war, but that they were bound to obey tho 
king.’ I then instanced Shadrach, Meshach, 
and Abednego; who, though in office under 
the king and loyal in their duty as officers in 
the civil state, would not obey the king in 
anything contrary to God. Then he said, 
‘That was a heathen king, and commanded 
idolatry; but theirs a Christian, and gives 
only christian commands, so ought to be 
obeyed.’ 

“T replied, That so far as his commands 


ver, being half idiotic, is a poor harmless|they wished him to take command, he ob-|were Christian, they ought to be obeyed ; 
lack, but others are not so, and render them-|jected on conscientious grounds; for he be-|but we see he has commanded many things, 
slves very troublesome to the white traders|lieved, “that instead of war and bloodshed,|which many of his subjects, not thinking con- 
y working mischief against them amongst|the Gospel of Christ breathed ‘peace on earth |sistent with their duty to Christ, had dis- 
he natives. A young Englishman established|and good will to men,’—that the Son of God |obeyed, to the loss and sacrifice of many of 


t Ambrizzette, although well known to them|came not to destroy men’s lives, but to save |their lives.” 
or many years, having been formerly en-|them, and to teach mankind to love their en- 
aged amongst them in the slave trade, was|emies, instead of fighting them—to do good 
bliged to escape from there for a time, in rather than evil to those who hate them, and 
onsequence of an epidemic of small-pox being|to pray for those who despitefully use them.” 
scribed by the “fetish men” as having been| “I told them,” he remarks, “that I knew 
atroduced into the country by him, in a jar!|from whence all fightings arose, even from 
Others take advantage of the dread the|men’s lusts, according to the apostle James’ 
atives have of spirits, to commit robberies.|doctrine, and that I lived in the virtue of 
ne at Bembe robbed several houses during|that life and power that took away all occa- 
he absence of the white owners, by mewing|sion of wars.” 
Ike a cat, when, such was the fear of the] Finding they could not persuade him to 
lacks, that they instantly lay on the ground,|accept the offer, they had him imprisoned, in 
ace downwards, and covered their heads tillja most noisome and offensive jail, among 
e had gone away; meantime he had coolly|common felons, where he was kept for nearly 
zalked in and helped himself to whatever he}six months. 
leased ; in this way he went off with a trunk] Thomas Story, in an interview with the 
all of clothes from the doctor’s house, the|}Governor of Massachusetts, about the year 
ervants not daring to lift up their heads as|1704, thus discourses upon the subject of war. 
oon as they heard the mewing approaching, |“ ‘ Ye have heard, that it was said by them of 
the firm belief that they would be instantly |old time, thou shalt not kill ; and whosoever 
rack dead if they even saw him. I heard|shall kill, shall be in danger of the judgment: 
is man mewing in the high grass behind|but I say unto you, that whosoever is angry 
ay house one night, when I instantly fired a} with his brother without a cause, shall be in 
arge of small shot in the direction of the|danger of the judgment.’ Again, ‘Ye have 
joise, and I did not hear him again till a few|have heard that it hath been said, thou shalt 
ays after, when, having been captured by a/love thy neighbor, and hate thine enemy ; 
*ortuguese soldier whilst attempting to rob|but I say unto you, love your enemies.’ Now, 
is hut, he was tied on a gun at the fort, and|seeing anger without a cause, and hatred to 
a tremendous thrashing made to mew in| enemies, is the cause of killing, and both con- 
rnest. All the blacks in the place went to|demned; and love, which is contrary thereto, 
him punished, jeering at him, and telling recommended and commanded, then they, 
im the white man’s “fetish” was stronger|who believe this doctrine, cannot kill any ; 
n his. not even enemies. It is not therefore lawful 
‘The negroes have great confidence in the|to us, who believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
wer of “fetishes” to protect their houses,}and obey his doctrine, in hopes of eternal life 
. from fire or other misfortune, and an in-|in his kingdom, which is not of this world, 
nce that I witnessed at Bembe proves theirl!to go to war, lest we should forfeit our por. 


“Ohrist commands, that we should ‘love our 
enemies;’ but war, on the contrary, teaches 
us to hate and to destroy them. 

“When we contemplate the blessed effects 
of the religion of the Prince of Peace, and 
contrast them with the fierce and cruel pas- 
sions which rage upon the battle-fleld ; the in- 


‘juries inflicted by man upon his fellow ; how 


many immortal spirits are hurried unprepar- 
ed, into an awful eternity,—guilty, perhaps, 
of a brother’s blood; the cry of the mourn- 
ing widow and the bereaved orphan; how 
mournful is the prospect, and how deeply is 
it to be deplored, that any of the professors 
of the Christian name, should countenance 
a system, so directly opposed to the precepts 
‘of Christ, and so offensive in the sight of 
heaven.” 

| «It being the nature and design of the 
Christian religion, to subject the angry and 
revengeful passions of human nature to its 
benign influence and government ; those who 
have fully submitted to its transforming power, 


must necessarily be redeemed from the spirit 
‘in which wars and fighting originate. The 
Gospel of Christ is a message of universal love 
and peace, and the precepts of its divine Au- 
thor entirely precludes the indulgence of a 
‘disposition which would resent an injury or 
inflict one on a fellow-creature. * * * 

“If then we would be children of God, and 
joint heirs with Christ, we must love our en- 
emies instead of hating them,—do good to 
them, instead of injuring them; and not seek 
to avenge ourselves for wrongs which may 
be inflicted on us.” 

(To be continued.) 
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Selected. 
Patience and Christian Trust in Adversity. 


“We should be very careful not to be of- 
fended, either by the tribulations with which 
we meet, or the prosperity of the wicked: 
they have their short-lived pleasures, we our 
transient sorrows. Life is hasting to a close 
with unobserved swiftness, and soon the joys 
of the world and our tears will be forever 
doneaway. Yet, under severe trials and sharp 
temptations, it is very difficult to repress mur- 
murs, to keep out hard thoughts of God, or 
to hold fast our confidence in him. When, 
through Satan’s influence on the mind, the 
Lord appears as an enemy, when his power 
and justice are more distinguishable than his 
mercy; and when a sense of his displeasure, 
and slavish fears of condemnation prepon- 
derate; the soul, even of a believer, is filled 
with inexpressible confusion, and verges to 
melancholy and despair. 

It is easy to counsel those who are in such 
a case; but who can then practice as he ought. 
Every object enhances terror: every topic 
suggests new disquietude: the trembling and 
tempted soul forgets the promises, or dares 
not appropriate them ; every precept, threat- 
ening, warning, and example, seems to be 
pointed against him ; and he scarcely ventures 
to approach, or knows not how to speak, be- 
fore the mercy-seat, where once he communed 
with his God in the spirit of adoption, with 
confidence and comfort. This is,” indeed, 
“the time of Jacob’s trouble, but he shall be 
delivered out of it.” 
we have not known these waves and billows 
of dire temptations; yet we shall scarcely 
know how to sympathize with those that are 
conflicting with them, or to make proper al- 
lowance for them. But poor, tempest-tossed 
soul, consider Job, and notice that others have 
passed this dreadful gulf before thee: and 
though they could not believe that God would 
hear or deliver them any more; yet he re- 
buked the storm, and brought them to the de- 
sired haven. And look to Jesus, who, though 
free from sin, once ‘‘suffered being tempted, 
that he might be able to succor those who 
are tempted.” “ Resist, then, the devil, stead- 
fast in the faith;” give not place to hard 
thoughts of God or desperate conclusions 
about thyself; repress as much as possible 
every passionate wish or expression which 
arises in thy mind. Come to him, who in- 
vites “the weary and heavy-laden ;” and has 
promised “in no wise to cast out those who 
come,” but ‘to give rest to their souls:” 
plead guilty; cast thyself upon unmerited 
mercy, as if this were thy first approach to a 
forgiving God, without deciding any thing 
about thy former experience or character : 
acknowledge that thy sufferings are less than 
thy sins have deserved: cry for repentance, 
for faith, for patience, for inward support ; 
and wait thus at mercy’s gate. There can 
indeed be no superior, who as umpire, can lay 
his hand on both parties ; yet remember that 
there is an appointed Mediator, “an Advo- 
cate with the Father,” who is able to save to 
the uttermost all who come to God by him; 
seeing he ever liveth to make intercession for 
them, according to the will of God. In this 
way, thou shalt ere long find that the tempter 
is rebuked, the storm is over, thy sun breaks 
forth; yea, thou shalt yet sing, “O Lord, I 


will praise thee; though thou wast angry; 


with me, thine anger is turned away, and 


We may be thankful, if 
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liever even in these trying circumstances, 
compared with those prosperous sinners, to 
whom it will shortly be said, “ Remember that 
thou in thy lifetime receivedst thy good things, 
and Lazarus evil things; but now he is com- 
forted and thou art tormented.”—T. Scott. 


Selected. 
LITTLE THINGS. 


BY S. M. H. 


It was only a smile of welcome, 
Or a whispered word of cheer ; 

But it smoothed the path for the tired feet, 
And lightened the load of care. 


Tt was only a loving visit, 
Perhaps: but a loaf of bread ; 
“But ye visited Me,” will the Master say, 
‘OTwas your Lord whom ye clothed and fed.” 


It was only a tender message 
To a heart bowed down with woe; 

But from that one seed by the wayside dropped, 
Shall a harvest of blessings grow. 


It was only a few words spoken, 

We thought they were weak and poor ; 
But they told of Christ and His wondrous love, 

As the guilt of the world He bore. 


And the Lord from His height of glory 
Hath listened our words to hear ; 

For us is a book of remembrance kept, 
And our names are engraven there. 


It may not be ours to render 
The service our hearts would crave; 

He may give us no words that shall win a soul, 
Or a life from destruction save. 


But often along the wayside, 
As we journey life’s rugged road, 

We shall find some hearts that have need of help, 
Who are fainting beneath their load. 


And though small is the help we can offer, 
If it only be offered in love, 

It will carry a blessing to earth’s sad ones, 
And be known and remembered above. 


And the dear Lord when He cometh, 
Will bring us a great reward ; 

“Thou hast faithfully done the few things I gave, 
Enter into the joy of thy Lord.” 


Selected. 
“BEAR YE ONE ANOTHER’S BURDENS.” ~ 


Try us, oh God, and search the ground 
Of every sinful heart; 

Whate’er of sin in us is found, 
O bid it all depart. 


When to the right or left we stray, 
Leave us not comfortless; . 

But guide our feet into the way 
Of everlasting peace. 


Help us to help each other, Lord, 
Each other’s cross to bear ; 

Let each his friendly aid afford, 
And feel his brother’s care. 


Help us to build each other up, 
Our little stock improve; 
Increase our faith, confirm our hope, 
And perfect us in love, : 
Charles Wesley, 1742. 


The Rosetta Stone.—The history of the cele- 
brated “Rosetta Stone”’— the key to those 
wonderful researches which have opened to 
us a knowledge of the hidden mysteries of the 
Egyptian bieroglyphics—is probably known 
to most of our readers. 
black basalt, which was discovered under- 
ground by a French military officer, when 
making excavations near Rosetta, in Egypt, 
when that country was occupied by the French. 
On the retreat of their army it came into the 


possession of the English, and was taken by 


thou comfortest me.” Oh, how happy is a be-' General Turner to England, where it now 


‘them. 


forms a conspicuous and interesting obje 
among the various treasures of the Britis 
Museum. 

On this tablet is engraved, in small but ve 
distinct and clear letters, a rescript of t 
Egyptian priesthood decreeing divine hono 
to the King, Ptolemy Epiphanes, in grate 
commemoration of benefits conferred upa 
It was made about the year 196 b 
fore Christ. The decree is inscribed upo 
the tablet, three times in succession, in t 
three languages then used in Egypt—the 
eroglyphic, or that of the priesthood ; the D 
motic, or that of the people; and the Gree 
which had been to some extent introduce 
by the Ptolematic dynasty. Each inscriptio 
is a translation of the other, though not alwa, 
exactly literal. : 

It has been mainly by the investigations ¢ 
this remarkable tablet, and by means of con 
parisons between its inscriptions and thos 
on other Egyptian monuments, patient! 
and skilfully continued through the last fift 
years by various philologers, especially Cha 
pollion, that a knowledge has been acquire 
of the sacred language of ancient Egypt, 
which are writtén, in lasting and still perfec 
characters, engraved in stone, the innume 
able records of a remote antiquity, and whic 
have presented themselves to the eye of eve 
traveller in Egypt, from the days of Herod 
tus to our own. Clear and palpable to th 
sight ; uninjured in that mild climate by time 
courting the investigation and explanation ¢ 
the curious and learned, they continued fe 
thousands of years in impenetrable myster 
on which indeed, sometimes, though rarel 
in all that long period, fancy and conjectur 
would seek occasionally to throw a delusiv 
light, but which no real or certain knowledg 
ever elucidated. Of this tablet a fac simile i 
plaster was presented, not long since, to t 
Philomathean Society of the University ¢ 
Pennsylvania.— Public Ledger. 


Following the Shepherd. 

“T was coming down the coast from T 
poli,” says Dr. Jessup, “and reached the to 
of a pass, in the narrowest part, just as a caré 
van of camels were coming from the opposit 
direction. 1 turned back a little and stoo 
close under the edge of a cliff to let the came 
go by. They were loaded with huge canva 
sacks of tibn, or cut straw, which hung dow 
on both sides, making it impossible to pas 
them without stooping very low. Just the 
I heard avoice behind me, and looking aroun 
saw a shepherd coming up the pass with h 
flock of sheep. He was walking ahead, an 
they all followed on. I called to him to g 
back, as the camels were coming over th 
pass. He said, ‘Ma ahlaik,’ or, ‘don’t tro 
ble yourself, and on he came. When he mé 
the camels, they were in the narrowest pa 
where a low stone wall ran along the edge G 
the precipice. He stooped down and steppe 
upon the narrow wall, calling all the time t 
his sheep, who followed close upon his heel 
walking in single file. He said, ‘Tahl, tahl 
‘come, come,’ and then made a shrill, whi 


It is a large tablet of| ring call which could be heard above the roa 


ing of the waves on the rocks below. 

“Tt was wonderful to see how closely the 
followed the shepherd. They did not seer 
to notice the camels on the one side, or th 
abyss on the other side. Had they left th 
narrow track they would either have bee 
trodden down by the heavy laden camels, ¢ 
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ve fallen into the dark waters below. But 
sy were intent on following their shepherd. 
ey heard his voice, and that was enough. 
e cameleers were shouting and screaming 
their camels to keep them from slipping 
these smooth rocks, but the sheep paid no 
ention to them. They knew the shepherd’s 
ce, They had followed him before through 
ers and thickets, among rocks and sands, 
1 he had always led them safely. The 
ves were dashing and roaring on the rocks 
ow, but they did not fear, for the shepherd 
$ going on before. Had one of those sheep 
ned aside, he would have lost his footing, 
1 been destroyed, and thrown the whole 
+k into confusion.” 

What a lesson for the wayward ones who 
nm the Saviour as their Shepherd, and yet 
e to wander in forbidden ways. Safety 
only found in following him. No matter 
w narrow or bow dangerous our way, He 
ds us safely on; never misleads, never en- 
agers his trusting ones. Let us follow Him; 
‘us know His voice and keep closely to his 
2.—The (Boston) Christian. 


| The Triumphs of Plastic Surgery. 

BY PROF. WM. WELLS. 

Dieffenbach, of Berlin, was the advanced 
ard of a famous band of surgeons that are 
y astonishing the world with their tri- 
iphs in plastic surgery—for he really de- 
wes the credit of having revived the won- 
ful art of restoring lost noses and other 
‘ans, almost as good as new. He was so 
of his art that he was ever on the gui vive 
a subject ; and we remember well one day 
being told that the great master had no- 
2d a lady in society the evening before who 
rea high ruffled collar around her neck, 
dently to hide a deformity. He requested 
private interview with her, saw what was 
»posed to be a hopeless case, obtained her 
isent to an operation, and in a few weeks 
graced the same circles with a neck as 
utiful as that of any lady there. 

he fame of this case spread abroad so that 
short time a Polish countess came to him 
th a head that was little more than a skel- 
in scull, the fleshy parts having been almost 
lirely eaten away by the scrofula. His 
‘ful hand first gave her a nose and fore- 
d, then cheeks, palate, and lips, and finally, 
sooth, even eyelids, so that she was soon 
de happy in the ability to appear in society. 
se-making, or rhinoplasty, soon became a 
ore, and Graefe and Dieffenback restored 
usands of these lost organs, so much missed 
she human face divine. Dieffenbach became 
hero of peace, but was carried toa too early 
tye, accompanied, literally, by mourning 
sands. 

fis bold operations, however, inspired others 
lover Europe, and the triumphs of plastic 
yery, aS now witnessed in the medical 
dols and hospitals of the Continent, are 
ong the most surprising attainments of 
flern science. It was long a principle of 
-art that the parts to be transplanted for 
formation of defective organs must not 
otally separated from the original attach- 
it; a little link of skin must be preserved 
rder to keep up the stream of nourish- 
it and nervous energy. But Reverdin, of 
French Academy, showed a few years 
that this fear is groundless. He would 


pieces of skin from distant parts, of the. 


body, and even from other bodies, and lay|those of the lower animals, can be engrafted 


them on open wounds, and sores, where they 
would soon form an attachment, and become 
apart of the body. He was like the gardener 
inserting a noble graft on a wild stock. This 
discovery of the French physician has now 
become a settled fact, and is daily practiced 
in the hospitals, causing but little pain in 
procuring the new graft, and generally none 
at all to the part to which it is applied. 

The operator seizes with a pair of pincers 


a little fold of loose healthy skin, cuts it offjous to other species. 


so that the nervous and vascular parts are 
laid bare, and transfers it thus to the defec- 
tive spot, where he would form new life. It 


into human flesh. 

Allied to these triumphs is that of the trans- 
fusion of blood from one body into another. 
This is now being done with great success in 
Paris and in some of the German cities. But 
it-does not seem possible to mix the blood of 
animals and men. Even the blood of differ- 
ent species of animals may not be intermin- 
gled; a pigeon was killed instantly by the 
blood of mammalia, and fish blood is poison- 
This is thought to de- 
pend partly on temperature, but mostly on 
the differences of the atomic formation of 
the blood in different creatures. The mole- 


is then fastened securely down with strips of|cules of human blood are nearly round, those 


adhesive plaster, and the operation is finish- 
ed. In about eight or twelve hours the cur- 
rents of blood begin to commingle, and in 
twenty-four hours the transplanted part has 
become a portion of the original organism. 


of the ox less so, and those of the sheep still 
less. In quite a number of instances life has 
been prolohged several hours, at least by 
transfusion of blood, and in some the patients 
have been entirely cured. In one case the 


In another twenty-four hours the outlines of|diseased blood was drawn off from one arm 


the inlaid section begin to throw out shoots, 
with the intent to form a seam-connection 
with the surrounding parts. In this way 
defective surfaces of large extent can be cov- 
ered by several small sections of skin, which 
will soon join by shoots, and fully cover the 
diseased surface. In this way, also, ulcers on 
the leg of considerable size, and of years’ stand- 
ing, have been cured in a few months, 

Lesser, of Greifswald, recently took a layer 
of skin from a sailor, and with it covered a 
large exposed carbuncle on the neck of an old 
man; others have taken skin from recently 
amputated limbs; while Nussbaum actually 
used pieces taken from a corpse that had been 
dead some six or eight hours. Sections of 
skin have been taken from a negro and in- 
grafted on white fiesh, and not only soon 
healed, but gradually lost their dark color. 

But the climax is capped by the experiment 
of Dubreuil, who has succeeded in turning the 
skin of animals into that of the human sub- 
ject. He took two sections from the body of 
a guinea-pig, and placed one on the foot, and 
the other on the cheek of an old woman, and 
with such success that they grew fast in a 
little while; but the external skin and the 
hair gradually peeled off, and left a clean and 
healthy surface. Even oculists have lately 
begun to use this process for the eyes, taking 
parts from the eye of the rabbit and trans- 
ferring them to the human eye. Some years 
ago a Vienna oculist undertook to cure the 
opacity of the cornea, which totally intercepts 
sight, by removing it and inserting that of an 
animal. This was unsuccessful in the case 
of the human subject. But he succeeded in 
transplanting the cornea from the eye of one 
rabbit to that of another, and into that of a 
cat. This success, however, was only tran 
sient, as they became dim in a few weeks. 
But they are still continuing their experi- 
ments, and will, perhaps, finally succeed in 
giving to men the eyes of animals when their 
own fail. 

One of them claims very satisfactory results 
in using the cornea of the young pig for the 
human eye, while another does better with 
that of the sheep. But the trouble with all 
is the fact that the operation is not lasting. 
Nussbaum, of Munich, is actually trying to 
insert a glass lens in the place of the cornea ; 
and he succeeded in the case of a rabbib in 
having the parts heal around it. Bat so far 
the goal is not attained, though a great step 
is gained in proving that foreign parts, even 


while healthy blood was introduced into the 
other. Marvellous as these things appear, it 
is probable that the sciences of plastic surgery 
and the transfusion of blood are still in their 
infancy.—Christian Advocate. 


Selected. 
Silent Worship; or Waiting upon God. 

Our Lord Jesus Christ has told us, John 
xv. 5, “ Without me ye can do nothing ;” we 
therefore cannot perform divine worship ac- 
ceptably without his assistance. This assist- 
ance is to be received in spirit; for, said the 
apostle, Eph. xi. 18, “ Through him we” (both 
Jews and Gentiles) “have access by one spi- 
rit unto the Father ;” and as our access is 
through his Spirit, which is not to be com- 
manded by us at our pleasure, we must neces- 
sarily wait for it. This waiting must be in 
silence from the expression of words; and 
also, in stillness of mind from carnal thoughts 
and wandering imaginations. For the utter- 
ance of words in worship is acting, not wait- 
ing; is discoursing to others about God; not 
seeking him in sucha manner as that we may 
haply feel after him and find him; agreeable 
to the apostolic doctrine in Acts xvii. 27. 

We, the people called Quakers, look upon 
the worship of the Omnipotent God, the Cre- 
ator and Judge of all, to be the most solemn 
engagement the mind of man is capable of 
being concerned in. And in consequence of 
his high and inconceivable majesty, think it 
our duty to approach him with the greatest 
awfulness and reverence; we, therefore, sit 
down to wait in silence; seeking to have our 
minds introverted and collected from earthly 
thoughts, and wandering cogitations, into a 
steadfast looking towards him. And herein 
we fail not to feel the gracious condescen- 
sion of divine love to touch our hearts, less 
or more; which humbles our spirit, enlightens 
us to see our present duty, and quickens us to 
perform solemn worship in the presence of 
God ; either imperceptibly to the outward eye 
or ear, under a continuation of silence, or by 
audibly breaking out into vocal exercise ; as 
we apprehend it may please the Holy Spirit 
to lead. ‘hen we really witness the verity 
of that gracious declaration of our Lord, Matt. 
xviii. 20, ‘‘ Where two or three are gathered 
together in my name, there am I in the midst 
of them.” We also experience, according to 
the prophet Isaiah, xl. 31, “They that wait 
upon the Lord shall renew their strength ; 
and Lam. iii. 25, “The Lord is good unto 
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them that wait for him; to the soul that 
seeketh Him. The royal Psalmist was no 
stranger to this silent waiting, for he adverts 
to it, Psal. xxxvii. 7, “Rest in the Lord,” 
or, according to the marginal correction, 
“Be silent to the Lord; and wait patiently 
for him;” in harmony with the wise man’s 
cautions, Eccles. v. 2, “Be not rash with 
thy mouth, and let not thy heart be hasty 
to utter any thing before God; for God is in 
heaven, and thou on earth; therefore let thy 
words be few.” He well knew, as he ex- 
presses it, Prov. xvi. 1, that ‘the preparation 
of the heart in man, and the answer of the 
tongue, is from the Lord.” 

Silent waiting was in practice amongst the 
prophets, and those that attended them ; as 
appears particularly in the prophecy of Hze- 
kiel. We find the spirit of the prophet en- 


and sometimes gives to the matter unremit- 
ting attention for days and weeks, 

The trailer is nota graceful man. He car- 
ries his head much inclined, his eye is quick 
and restless, always on the watch, and he is 
practising his art unconsciously, hardly ever 
crossing the track of man or animal without 
seeing it. When he enters a house he brings 
the babits he contracted in the practice of his 
art with him. I knowa trailer as soon as he 
enters my room. He comes in through the 
door softly, and with an air of exceeding cau- 
tion. Before he is fairly in, or at least has 
sat down, he has taken note of every article 
or person. Though there may be a dozen 
vacant chairs in the room, he is not used 
to chairs, and like the Indian prefers a more 
humble seat. 

When I was employed by General Harney, 


gaged in divine visions, while the elders of last summer, to take charge, temporarily, of 
Judah sat before him; during the time of|the Indians that were gathered near Fort 


which visions, it cannot be consistently sup- 
posed he was speaking to them, or they to 
him, or to each other. 


Randall, Dakota, to form a new reservation, 
one day a guide and trailer came to the gen- 
eral’s head quarters. I told bim to be seated. 


We do not wait with expectation of any|He sat down on the’ floor bracing his back 


super-eminent influx of the Holy Spirit; nor 
profess to be actuated by a very superior de- 
gree thereof, to what we believe others may 
experience as well as we. We do not, nor 
ever did, pretend to appropriate exclusively 
to ourselves. We have constantly inculcat- 
ed, that “The manifestation of the Spirit is 
given to every man to profit withal ;” and 
what chiefly makes difference and contra- 
riety amongst mankind is, that some believe 
in it and obey it: others do not, but reject it; 
first in themselves; and through the blind- 
ness and enmity which inevitably ensues 
thereupon, oppose the effects of its appear- 
ance in others. Let even such honestly put 
the question to themselves: “Is there no such 
thing as mental worship, or worship in spirit 
and in truth, unless the tongue be audibly 
employed? Is it yet to be told (or made 
known) that the essence of worship is in the 
soul; that bodily exercise is nothing, but as 
it is a consequence of that which is mental ? 
Of itself, it is but form without substance. It 
may amuse, but cannot profit; neither can it 
bring honor to the Holy Spirit, for he is hon- 
ored by bis own fruits. The essential honor 
thereof, consisting in his having the pre-emi- 
nence in our hearts, demonstrated by our obe- 
dience. Was any virtue in the expression 
of words sufficient to bring down the Holy 
Spirit amongst us, they might be right in 
pressing them upon us. But the heat which 
may be raised in the mind, merely by exter- 
nal sound, is not a divine influence, but sparks 
of man’s own kindling, so we may read their 
termination in the prophet’s expostulation 
with Israel in ancient times; see Isaiah, i. 22. 
—D. Sands. 


How Indians Track a Trail. 


Dr. Hanchendoff gives an interesting ac- 
count of the extraordinary skill of Indian 
trailers. The Indian or trapper that is a 
shrewd trailer is a man of close observation, 
quick perception and prompt action. As he 

oes along nothing escapes his observation, 
and what he sees or hears he accounts for im- 
mediately. Often not another step is taken 
until a mystery, that may present itself in 
this line, is fairly solved. The Indian trailer 
will stand still for hours in succession to ac- 
count for certain traces or effects in tracks, 


against the wall. The general saw this, and 
in vexation cried out: “ Why don’t you take 
a chair when there are plenty here unoccu- 
pied ?” 
in a chair, but in so awkward and uncomfort- 
able a manner that he looked if as he might 
slip from it any moment. But when this 
uncouth person came to transact his business 
with the general he turned out to be a man 
of no ordinary abilities. His description of 
a route he took as guide and trailer for the 
Ogalalas, in bringing them from the Platte 
to the fort, was minute and exceedingly in- 
teresting. Every war party that crossed his 
trail he described with minuteness as to their 
number, the kind of arms they had, and stated 
the tribes they belonged to. In these strange 
revelations that he made there was neither 
inference nor supposition, for he gave satis- 
factory reasons for every assertion he made. 
I have ridden several hundred miles with an 
experienced guide and trailer, Hawk, whom 
L interrogated upon many points in the prac- 
tice of his art. Nearly all the tracks I saw, 
either old or new, as a novice in the art, I 
questioned him about. In going to the Ni- 
obrara river we crossed the track of an Indian 
pony. My guide followed the track a few 
miles, and then said; “It is a stray black 
horse, with a long bushy tail, nearly starved 
to death ; has a split hoof of the left. forefoot, 
and goes very lame, and he passed here early 
this morning.’ Astonished and incredulous, 
I asked him the reason for knowing these 
particulars by the tracks of the animal, when 
he replied: “It was a stray horse, because it 
did not go in a direct line; his tail was long, 
for he dragged it over the snow ; in brushing 
against a bush he left some of his hair, which 
shows its color; he was very hungry, for in 
going along he has nipped all those high, dry 
weeds, which horses seldom eat; the fissure 
of the left forefoot left also its track, and the 


depth of the indentation shows the degree of|to gain an abiding victory over sin, an 


his lameness, and his tracks show he was here 
this morning when the snow was hard with 
frost.” 

The most noted trailer of the country was 
Paul Daloria, a half-breed, who died under 
my hands of Indian consumption last sum- 
mer. I have spoken of him in a former 
letter. 


At one time I rode with him, and|billows to roll over us; Satan is permi 
trailing was naturally the subject of our con-| ‘sift us as wheat,” and we pass through 


versation. I begged to trail with him an 
track over the prairie in order to learn 
history. I hardly made the proposition w! 
he drew up his horse, which was at a rav. 
and said: “ Well, here is an old elk tra 
Let us get off our horses and follow it.” 
followed it but a few rods, when he saic 
was exactly a month old, and made at 1 
o’clock in the afternoon. This he knew 
then we had our last rain, and at the h 
named the ground was softer than at ; 
other time. The track before us was t 
made. He broke up here and there clus 
of grapes that lay in the path of the tre 
and showed me the dry ends of some, 
stumps of others, and by numerous ot 
similar items accounted for many cire 
stances that astonished me. 

We followed the trail over a mile. N 
and then we saw that a wolf, a fox and ot 
animals had practised their trailing instir 
on the elk’s tracks. Here and there he wo 
show me where a snake, a rat and a pra 
dog crossed the track. Nothing had folloy 
or crossed the track that the quick eye of 
Daloria did not detect. He gave an acco 
of the habits of all the animals that had 
their footprints on the track, also of the st 


The man arose and seated himself|of the weather since the elk passed, and 


effects of sunshine, wind, aridity, sand sto1 
and other influences that had a bearing 
these tracts. The old man, like all trail 
was reticent, but on this occasion, seeing t 
I was interested, became speedily comm 
cative—Late Paper. 


The Short and Rasy Way—Is it God’s Way? 
Instantaneous conversion, and instante 
ous sanctification, and an almost instante 
ous profession of the same (in either case 
now specially urged by very many religi 
teachers, when dealing with inquirers a 
the way of salvation. But it remains an 
ter of question whether such teaching 
either rational or scriptural. There is 
doubt that a sinner (transgressor) may 1 
moment purpose in his heart to turn from 
—call that conversion, if you please—yet i 
only the commencement of self-examinat 
repentance, trust in God (if he do trust), 
a change of life. It may be that many d 
waters are to be crossed, and many heay 
billows are to go over his soul before the w 
of repentance is finished, faith is perfee 
and stability in a new life gained. New li 
and peace flowing in upon the soul may 
an evidence of conversion, and accepté 
with God; and still greater revelation 
light, and of the Divine glory, may be 
dence of renewed acts of consecration, at 
more complete merging of one’s own will 
life in the will of God ; but fresh illuminati; 
and fresh baptisms of the Spirit, do not p 
instantaneous sanctification on the oce 
of these revelations of the Divine love 
glory; they only prove God’s willingne 
accept these sincere endeavors to draw ne 
to Him, and that He is favoring these e 


established and truly sanctified Christian 
The evidence of sanctification attained i 
in the momentary great illumination, bt 
the after stability of Christian walk and 
versation. Every one’s faith has to be t 
and in this trial of faith, as we said, 
leads us through deep waters, and allow 


=| 
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1 through floods. “Though now, for a] Many too are looking upon such demon- 
le, if need be, ye are in heaviness, through'strations of natural power, and wealth, as 


nifold temptations,” says Peter, “that the 
il of your faith, being much more precious 
in of gold that perisheth, may be found 
0 honor and glory at the appearing of Jesus 
rist.” Thatis, that it might be proved ade- 
ite to a full and final victory, a victory over 
and every foe. 

There is a time to search one’s heart; there 
a time to review life; there is a time to 
k God; and none ever gain a sanctified 
te without all this, and oft an intense agony 
self-crucifixion, and wrestling in prayer, 
-h longings and groanings unutterable, ere 
» “old man” is crucified, and the new man 
ully created, and all is made new in Christ 
us. Nor are these wrestlings and strug- 
ngs any proof of present unbelief, and of a 
nt of resignation to the Divine will, but 
equivocal proof of faith in God, and of a 
2d purpose to know Christ’s power to save 
the utmost extent.—Christian Reformer. 


For “The Friend.” 
The Centennial Exhibition. 


nm a recent number of “The Herald of 
uth,” published by the Mennonites in In- 
na, we find the following remarks in re- 
ence to the Centennial Exhibition, shortly 
be held in this city, which are commended 
the serious consideration of the readers of 
‘he Friend.” The love of display, and the 
ling of national exultation in which the pre- 
vations for it have in part originated, and 
‘tide of worldliness and dissipation accom- 
lying it, will, we fear, leave effects which 
» expected advantages will not compensate 
, and prove of lasting injury to many. 


antagonistic to Christian piety and humility. 
This one thing is evident, that the whole of 
these proceedings do not have a tendency to 
teach men their dependence upon God ; they 
continually encourage and foster the spirit of 
independence, self exaltation and pride. The 
very purpose and object thereof is designed 
to prove the greatness, the power, the glory 
of the nation and of its people. The purpose, 
object and design of the Christian religion is 
to teach men their dependence upon God ; to 
make them more humble; to think less of 
themselves and more of God. Hence, it ap 
pears that the tendencies of such a display of 
human power and human greatness are to 
lead man to trust in his own strength, and 
glory in his own power, like the builders of 
Babel in olden time, and thus draw them 
away from God; while the religion of Jesus 
has a directly opposite tendency, and that 
the display of human power on this wise, is 
entirely contrary to the tendencies and prin- 
ciples of true religion; and thus when pro- 
fessing Christians, as hundreds do, put forth 
every effort to aid this great work, they fall 
into a most serious error—a very snare of the 
devil; they fight against themselves; they 
become a house divided against itself; and 
the Saviour says, ‘a house divided against 
itself shall come to nought.’ They are forg- 
ing chains wherewith to bind themselves and 
fetter the progress of the religion which they 
profess to love more than all besides on earth. 
We may be called short-sighted and bigoted, 
we may be looked upon as a man without 
patriotism, without love of country or with- 
out the spirit of a true citizen; we may be 


‘The Centennial fair causes a great deal of despised and laughed to scorn for maintain- 


sideration among different classes of peo- 
. One class are only studying how much 
oyment and pleasure they can derive from 
Others are thinking a great deal about 
» great buildings and the many curious 
1 strange things that will be on exhibition 
re; others are curious to see the vast 
mber of people of the various foreign na- 
as,and the great men that will be present, 
[ to know of the great name, the great 
1or the nation will reap by thus grandly 
»brating the 100th anniversary of the birth 
. great and respected nation. 

Another class, looking from a more reli- 
us standpoint, are depressed in their minds, 
ir hearts are full of sorrow, and anxiety. 
sy feel thankful to God for the blessings 
iree institutions, and as a free government 
ich gives us the full and free right to wor- 
9 God, as we believe the Gospel teaches 
‘they feel thankful to God for the abund- 
privileges which we possess, and which 


ing such feeble sentiments, but we care not— 
if it is only truth. ‘Let the world despise 
and hate me,’ for Jesus’ sake I can bear it 
all. And I will ask any candid, sincere 
Christian whether these things are not so? 
Whether these premises are not incontrover- 
tible? From these facts we would naturally 
conclude that any church, sincerely devoted 
to the cause of Christ, should not have any 
part in this work. 

But to draw a little nearer home, a little 
nearer to ourselves: how does this work 
coincide with those churches which profess 
plainness and non-resistance—who profess 
not to follow high things, but to condescend 
to men of low estate; who profess to hold 
firmly to the doctrine that whatsoever is 
highly esteemed among men, is an abomina- 
tion in the sight of God; who hold it wrong 
to take any part in political or military dis- 
play? now will it be right for them to take 
part in this vain and foolish display, where 


have so long enjoyed ; they think too of|/there is ‘confusion and every evil work? 


' great corruption, wickedness, and folly 
ich men practice, the empty honors which 
y seek, the great name they try to estab- 
, the honor and excellence they are seek- 
to attain in every department of life ; and 
y fear, that the nation is building a tower 
abylon which sooner or later will bring 
row and terror over the whole land; like 
republics of ancient days; they fear that 
e things are only breeding internal cor- 
tion, which may eventually be the cause 
e destruction of this now free and peace- 
government. There is surely cause for 
anxieties, felt by many of the true fol- 
of Jesus. 


Brethren, think of these things.” 
Selected for “The Friend.” « 
And beloved youth, in an especial manner 
guard against the first sacrifices of duty to in- 
clination. If ye curb inordinate desires in 
their infancy, your victory over future temp- 
tations will be the more easy; and through 
faith in Him that hath loved us, and hath 
overcome, ye will in time be more than con- 
querors; but if ye shrink from the conflict, 
or resign the victory to the tempter, ye will 
be despoiled of the armor designed to pre- 
serve you in future assaults; and it may be, 
unable to resist, in your further progress 


through life, temptations which, in the fresh 
morning of your day, ye would have held in 
abhorrence.—London Hpistle, 1795. 


Providence or What.” 


Under this caption Dr. O. H. Tiffany, of 
Chicago, tells the story of a remarkable case 
which occurred a few years ago in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

A dear friend of mine, Dr. John M’Clintock, 
had been indicted on a charge which grew out 
of the escape of an alleged fugitive slave, and 
the case attracted general attention. 

Pending the trial, Jacob Rheem, whom I 
well knew, and who is still living, was told 
that a conspiracy existed to secure the con- 
viction of Dr. M’Clintock, and the conversa- 
tion of the conspirators was narrated to him 
by one who had overheard them. This fact, 
if established, would end the case; but, unfor- 
tunately, J. Rheem could not remember the 
name of the man who had given him the in- 
formation, and so the case was imperiled. 
Every care was taken by J. Rheem to recall 
each event of the day when he gained the 
valuable knowledge, but it was all in vain; 
his mind was perfectly blank as to the party, 
and so remained until the trial was begun. 
He was put on the witness stand, still unable 
to remember. 

He gave the conversation as detailed to 
him ; and when asked to name his authority 
spoke not a word, but cast his eye first to the 
roof, and then around the court-room, till, as 
it was fixed upon the entrance, he suddenly 
sprang almost into the air, as he pointed his 
finger at a man just coming in, and said, 
“There he is! That’s the man!” On being 
called to the stand, the stranger corroborated 
Rheenrin every particular, and stated that he 
was a countryman living miles out of Carlisle, 
and had not been in the town since the day 
he had told Rheem of what he had heard, and 
had come in that day knowing nothing about 
the trial, not suspecting that he was wanted, 
and had merely strolled into the court. house 
without motive, except to gratify an idle 
curiosity, and ‘‘see what was up.” William 
Meredith, of Philadelphia, one of Dr. M’Clin- 
tock’s counsel, when he told the story, as he 
often did, always closed by saying, “ After 
that, gentlemen, I cannot refuse to believe in 
a special providence.”— Christian Advocate. 


From the “ New Jersey Patriot.” 
Intervals of Solemn Silence in Worship. 


Tt is interesting to note from time to time, 
evidences of the attention of others being 
drawn to this subject. In a recent number 
of the Christian Union, there is a communi- 
cation by a professed minister of another re- 
ligious society, in which the writer says : 

“I would like to put in a plea for stillness 
as a spiritual reality having a title to recog- 
nition, in both public and social exercises. 
‘The Lord is in His holy temple; let all the 
earth keep silence before him.’ Here is an 
expression for something as profoundly real 
and as clearly necessary as anything indi- 
cated in the other scripture, ‘In His temple 
doth every one speak His glory.’ What 
speech, indeed, cries out for God like. the 
silence of a deeply reverent soul? We have, 
then, a silence which is of faith, and which is 
not sin. 

“Our Quaker brethren have seen this very 
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clearly, and have borne a solemn testimony 
to the truth and import of silent service. All 
Christians, doubtless, recognize the same trath 
in their closets, in their private meditations ; 


and to this recognition they owe much of 


whatever is enlivening in their religious con- 
ferences. 

“The chief trouble in the case seems to be 
that the faithful are looking for God to give 
fellowship and stimulus only in speech. There- 
fore they rule out, with a kind of impatience, 
all intervals of stillness from their reckoning 
of profitable and comfortable communion. 
Their communion is with the Father and the 
Son, notin the unity of the same Spirit brood- 
ing silently in the hearts of all; bat in the 
unity of the same Spirit speaking by some 
mind and mouth, by whose means they glorify 
God. 

‘‘Now as all good words are generated 
silently in the laboratory of the soul, they 
should be waited for in no unbelieving, bar- 
ren and impatient way. Stillness even in the 
social re-union, should be at once and frankly 
elevated to the sphere of faith and responsi- 
bility. Why does not some one speak—pray 
—sing? Because all are keeping silence be- 
fore God—speaking, praying, singing in the 
Spirit. By-and-by the gift of tongues will 
come, and they will teach and admonish one 
another.” 
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FOURTH MONTH 22, 1876. 


The sittings of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing commenced on Second-day, the 17th inst. 
In our next number we hope to give an ac- 
count of its proceedings. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forerten.—lIt is stated that the emigration from Ire- 
land for 1876, will probably be smaller than in any 
year since 1851. It was only 51,462 in 1875. 

Upward of 20,000 colliers are on a strike in South 
Yorkshire, England, against a reduction of fifteen per 
cent in wages. The miner’s union have agreed to a 
reduction of ten per cent, but the employers insist upon 
fifteen. 

The London Times complains of a stagnation in the 
money market, such as has not been witnessed for many 
years, bankers being at a loss to know in what direction 
to seek employment for their balances. 

A sharp gale prevailed throughout England, Ireland 
and Wales, the 13th inst., and in some places nine 
inches of snow fell. Numerous disasters to shipping 
are reported from the east coast of England, attended 
with considerable loss of life. 

The Prince of Wales arrived at Gibraltar the 15th 
inst., on his way home. 

Paris is soon to be supplied with pure water from the 
country instead of depending, as heretofore, on the 
water of the Seine. The water works, which were com- 
menced in 1869, have just been completed. 

A heavy snow storm prevailed throughout France 
on the 14th inst. It was the greatest snow storm ex- 
perienced in Paris during the past fifty years, and the 
snow was unusually deep at Bordeaux and Marseilles. 
The vines in the Bordeaux district have been seriously 
damaged by the storm. 

The disturbances in Herzegovina and Bosnia con- 
tinue. The Turkish ambassador at Vienna, in a recent 
interview with the Prime Minister, Count Andrassy, 
declared that the Porte could not possibly grant the 
conditions demanded by the insurgents, and that the 
reforms proposed by the Count were the utmost con- 
cessions that could be granted to them. 

The obstinacy of the insurgents is attributed to a 


lrouted the insurgents, who lost 300 men in killed and |$1.20a $1.22. Oats,48a58cts. Southern yellow c 


wounded, 

It is announced that Austria and Russia will con- 
jointly continue their efforts for the pacification of the 
insurrectionary districts. 

Advices from Algeria report an engagement of French 
troops with about 2000 insurgents, south of Constan- 
tine. 
600 killed and wounded. 


The latter were defeated and suffered a loss of|$1.45 a $1.58. Rye, 81 a 85 cts. 


74 cts. Philadelphia.—American gold, 113}. U. 
sixes, 1881, 122; do., 1865, 118%; new five per ce 
118. Middling cotton, 13 a 13} cts. for uplands | 
New Orleans. Superfine flour, $4.25 a $4.50; ext 
$4.75 a $5.00; finer brands, $5.50 a $9.00. Penna. 
wheat, $1.49 a $1.50; amber, $1.51 a $1.53; wh 
New yellow corn 
Baltimore.—No. 2 west 


a68cts. Oats, 45 a 53 cts. 


Russia, it is stated, has 12,313,558 children of between |red wheat, $1.50 a $1.53; Maryland amber, $1.6 


seven and fourteen years of age, of whom 69 per cent. 
go to school, 

The Levant Herald reports that the plague is in- 
creasing at Bagdad. 

The steamer Arcturus, which has just arrived at 
Grinton, England, from Iceland, reports that the winter 
has been mild in the island, and the stock is in good 
condition. The devastation caused by the volcanic 
eruption is much less extensive than had been antici- 
pated. The pumice-stone dust which covered many 
square miles of land has a fertilizing property, and 
causes grass to spring up in many places where it had 
never before been seen. 

Another revolution has occurred in Hayti. The 
rising is general, and it is almost certain that the pre- 
sent government will fall. 

The Egyptian army which invaded Abyssinia has 
been surrounded by the forces of the latter, and its 
situation is said to be critical. Abyssinia now demands 
an indemnity for the expenses of the war. 

At the supplementary elections held in France on 
the 16th inst., to fill vacancies in the Assembly, the 
Radical candidates were chosen in Marseilles and Lille. 
In Bordeaux and other places there was no choice. 

The Russian government contemplates the construc- 
tion of a railroad over 2,000 miles in length, through 
Central Asia, which will cost about $200,000,000. 

Unirep States.—The United States direct cable 
has been once more repaired and telegraphic commu- 
nication with Europe by that line restored. 

On the 12th inst. lightning struck a large iron tank 
in the Pennsylvania oil regions, and caused a fire by 
which 70,000 barrels of oil, valued at near $200,000, 
were consumed. 

The people of Montana have vetoed the action of 
their legislature in voting a subsidy of $3,500,000 to 
the Northern Pacific Railroad, : 

Alexander T. Stewart, of New York, died the 10th 
inst. at the age of 73 years. He wasa native of Belfast, 
[reland, but had lived in New York during the last 53 
years. The deceased was the most extensive dealer in 
dry goods in this country, the yearly sales of his house 
having sometimes reached fifty millions of dollars, At 
the time of his death the number of persons employed ; 
as assistants in the business was abont seven thousand. 

The deceased left a legacy of $1,000,000 to his friend 
Judge Hilton, and smaller bequests to a large number 
of individuals including all those who had been more 
than ten years in his employ. All the remainder of 
his large estate is bequeathed to his widow and her 
heirs forever. In a letter addressed to his wife, which 
accompanied his will, he expresses the confidence he 
felt that she would carry out his intentions in regard 
to provisions for numerous public charities and the 
various plans for the welfare of his fellow beings with 
which he had made her fully acquainted. 

A counterfeit five-cent piece is in circulation which 
fails to be genuine only because it is not issued by a 
United States mint, as' it contains the full amount of 
metal in weight and fineness. It is said that the five- 
cent pieces cost the government only half a cent apiece. 

An alligator which is now on exhibition at New Or- 
leans, measures sixteen and one-half feet in length and 
has a proportionate breadth of back. The reptile was 


captured in the Pearl river without receiving any in- 
jury. 

There were 550 deaths in New York city last week. 

The United States Treasurer and the Secretary of the 
ged have made arrangements for an early issue of 
the silver currency authorized by Congress. There are 
twenty millions of silver bullion in the vaults that can 
be drawn upon, and enough will be provided to redeem 
all the fractional currency in circulation as rapidly as 
the same may be presented. The silver will be issued 
only in substitution for fractional currency delivered at 
the department. 

Dom Pedro IT., Emperor of Brazil, together with his 
wife, arrived at New York the 15th inst., on a visit to 
the United States. 

The Markets, &e.—The following were the quotations 
on the 15th inst. New York.—Superfine flour, $4.25 a 


hope that at the last hour they will receive assistance |$4.60; State extra, $4.90 a $5.30; finer brands, $5.50 a 


from Russia. 


$10.00. No. 1 white winter wheat, $1.48 ; amber winter, 


In a recent battle, near Kjevaes, the Turkish troops|$1.42; No. I Milwaukie spring, $1.35 ; mixed spring, 


$1.65 ; do. white, $1.40 a $1.60. Southern yellow ec 
64 a 65 cts. Oats, 45 a 50 cts. Chicago.—No. 2 spr 
wheat, $1.02; No. 3 do., 92 cts. No.2 corn, 45} 
No. 2 oats, 30 cts. Lard, $13.40 per 100 lbs, 
Louts.—No. 2 red fall wheat, $1.48; No. 3 do., $1 
No. 1 mixed corn, 47} cts. No. 2 oats, 36 a 37 
Rye, 66 cts. 


FRIENDS IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTUBR 


The first edition of this work being nearly exhaust 
a second and revised edition has been issued, anc 
now for sale at Friends’ Book Store, No. 304 Arch 
Philadelphia. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 

The Summer Session opens on Second-day, Fi 
mo. Ist, 1876. 

Parents and others intending to send pupils to 
Institution, are requested to make timely applicat 
to Benzamrin W. Passmore, Sup’t., (address St 
Road P. O., Chester Co., Pa.,) or to CHARLES J, ALL 
Treasurer, 304 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


“BRIEF BIOGRAPHIES OF SOME MEMBE 
OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, showing th 
early religious exercises and experience in the ws 
of regeneration ; compiled by Joseph Walton.” 
For sale at Friends’ Book Store, No. 304 Arch 

Price in flexible covers 25 cents. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelph 
Physician and Superintendent—JosHua H. Wor 
Inaton, M.D. | 

Applications for the Admission of Patients may 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Boare 
Managers. 


MARRIED, at Friends’ Meeting-house on Twe 
Street, Philadelphia, 4th month 12th, 1876, THon 
K. Brown, of Westtown, Chester Co., Pennsylva 
to CAROLINE, daughter of Richard and Lydia C. 
bury, of this city. ; 


Diep, Third month 27th, 1876, at the residence 
her husband, Jarrett-town, Montgomery Co., 
ANNE K., wife of Richard C. Shoemaker, a membe 
Abington Monthly Meeting, in the 52d year of her | 
Naturally of a retiring disposition, and but little kne 
outside the circle of her immediate relatives and frie 
she exhibited much innocency of heart and life, 
companied with that “ornament of a meek and q 
spirit which, in the sight of God, is declared to b 
great price.” Her last illness was short, yet as the 
drew near, a comfortable assurance was granted the 
was well. 

, at the residence of her step son-in-law, And 
Moore, on the 29th of Third month, 1876, P 
WICKERSHAM, a much esteemed member and elde 
Sadsbury Monthly Meeting, in the 90th year of 
age. She was firm and uncompromising in her ad’ 
ence to the ancient principles and testimonies of 
religious Society, and diligent in the attendance 
meetings until near the close of life. Several ti 
during her sickness, which was only of two weeks’ d 
tion, she manifested a desire to be released from 
world. At one time she said, “I want to die the d 
of the righteous, that my last end may be like 
and at another time, “ He maketh me to lie do 
green pastures; he leadeth me beside the still wa 
Hér suffering was at timessevere, yet she was pres 
in patience, and when the time for release cam! 
quietly passed away, and we have the consoling 
that He whose compassion faileth not hath in 1 
gathered her to rest. 
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